“Well, we have twenty-six live turtles in the Aquarium. Find out whether they 
can hear,” instructed Dr. Miller, who is a determined man and not inclined to give 
up easily when confronted with a scientific problem—especially a scientific problem 
posed by the third grade. 

Mr. Dempster repaired to the swe amp room where the turtles are kept, and pon- 
dered the matter of testing a turtle’s hearing. He tried striking upa friendly con- 
versation. The turtles were uninterested. He clapped his Handsets “The applause of a 
single human being,” Dr. Johnson once told Boswell, “is of great consequence.” 
But not to a turtle, Mr. Dempster found. He tried shouting. An alligator responded 
with a horse laugh—anyhow, it made a hoarse noise—but the turtles never said a 
word. Mr. Dempster next tried banging on a pan with an iron spoon. This didn’t 
affect the turtles but it attracted quite a crowd of interested spectators. They made 
Mr. Dempster self-conscious and led to termination of the experiment. “This is a 
pretty kettle of turtle soup I'm in,” he muttered to himself as he retreated in disorder 
to his laboratory. 

Dr. Miller wrote somewhat cautiously to the Palo Alto third graders: 


Our turtles in the Aquarium seem to pay no attention to ordinary noises. It is 
certain that their hearing is poor and possibly they are completely deaf. On the 
other hand, their bodies are sensitive to vibrations coming through the ground 
or through the water so that they might be startled by a loud noise or the foot- 
steps of an approaching person. . . . This probably explains why some books say 
turtles can hear and others say they are deaf. 


Next question! 
<-> 


Paciric Discovery 


WITH THE ISSUE of January-February 1948, the new bi-monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the California Academy of Sciences will make its bow to Merabers and to 
the general public before the end of this month. 

«K Journal of Nature and Man in the Pacific World,” Pacific Discovery will 
devote its thirty-two illustrated pages to articles—written by qualified scientist- 
authors in non-technical terms for the general reader—covering all the natural 
sciences, and the conservation of wildlife and natural resources. It will review the 
latest books of science and nature, and will present information, direct from the 
field, of help to travelers, collectors, and all who would be more than just tourists. 

Pacific Discovery will be mailed directly to all Regular Members, at no addi- 
tional charge beyond present dues, except to those by specifically request the 
Academy’ s technical papers instead. Those who desire both may have them upon 
written request, at an additional charge of $2. 50 per year. Non-members may sub- 
scribe to Pacific Discovery at $3.00 per year. 

The Editor of Pacific Discovery will welcome comment and criticism from Mem- 
bers and subscribers after they have received the first issue. 
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January Announcement 


THE REGULAR JANUARY MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will be held 
in North American Hall, West Wing of the Academy Buildings in Golden Gate 
) : a 3 .) a 
Park, on Tuesday evening, January 20, 1948, at 8 o'clock. Opening the Academy s 
spring series on the Walter B. Scaife Foundation, Mr. Roger Tory Peterson will give 


an illustrated lecture entitled: 


THe Rippte oF MIGRATION 


Few who love birds and nature need an introduction to Roger Tory Peterson. 
Either his Eastern or Western field guide—ornithologists’ Bibles—accompanies most 
of them on their field trips. His famous bird paintings are found in many homes, 
his splendid illustrations in many bird books. He has lectured before many distin- 
guished audiences. 

Roger Tory Peterson was born in Jamestown, N.Y., where he attended the public 
schools. When his seventh grade science teacher organized a Junior Audubon Club 
the whole future course of his life was determined. From the age of eleven, his world 
was the out-of-doors. His talent for drawing asserted itself and led him to the Art 
Students’ League in New York City, in the classes of which began his career as 
artist. Week-ends he roamed the fields and woods with an energetic group of young 
ornithologists. He also attended the National Academy of Design. 

While teaching art and science, he created his first Field Guide to the Birds, pub- 
lished in 1934. That same year he joined the staff of the National Audubon Society, 
where, among other things, he rewrote the very Junior Audubon leaflets which had 
turned the current of his life into its present channel. He continued to paint and to 
photograph birds. He traveled 20,000 miles in the writing of his Field Guide to 
Western Birds, published in 1941. In addition to the field guides, he has written the 
Junior Book of Birds, and was co-author of Audubon Guide to Attracting Birds. 
He is a member of the Linnaean Society, the Nuttall Club, and a full member of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

Author, artist, scientist, and lecturer, Roger Tory Peterson stands high in the 
field of the natural sciences. 

The public is cordially invited. os 


Cover Birp 


“Gor ANY GARBAGE?” asks the herring gull, inelegantly but very helpfully. Most 
widely distributed of all gulls in the western hemisphere, this one makes itself useful 
in many harbors. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Notice is hereby given to all Corporate Members that the Council at its January 
meetung approved the applications of Mr. J. F. Boyer, Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Funsten, 
Dr. Samuel Gottfried, Mr. Morgan A. Gunst, Mrs. Moses A. Gunst, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Q. Hawes, Mr. Allan M. Hyde, Dr. Lloyd G. Ingles, Mr. George R. Keast, 
Mrs. Maxwell C. Milton, Mrs. Ryer Nixon, Mr. T. S. Peterson, Mr. Max Thelen, 
Mr. D. G. Volkmann, Miss Johanna Volkmann, and Mr. Jean Witter for MEMBER- 
sHiP, and of Joyce Blensdorf and Carol Huggins for SrupbeNt MEMBERSHIP in the 
California Academy of Sciences. If no objection to the election of these applicants 
be received at the office of the Academy within two weeks after January 17, they will 
be considered elected. 
<> 


Turrces UNAFFECTED BY HEARSAY 


THE THIRD GRADE of the Lytton Elementary School in Palo Alto had the Academy's 

staff in quite a dither one day lately. Bruce Johnson, as scribe for the Palo Alto 

group, addressed the following inquiry to Dr. R. C. Miller, the Academy’s Director: 
We want to know if turtles are deaf or if they can hear. We have studied about 
turtles for a long time. We have two books about them. One book says they are 
deaf and the other says they are not deaf. We want to know your information 
about their hearing. 


Dr. Miller, who likes his staff to feel socially conscious and who doesn’t like to 
write letters anyhow, usually farms out such inquiries to the appropriate curators 
for reply. This time, however, it happened that the Academy’s turtle specialist, Mr. 
Joseph Slevin, was collecting things somewhere in northwestern Australia and out 
of reach of even a cablegram; so Dr. Miller, being practically in the middle of one 
of the best natural history libraries on the Pacific Coast, decided to settle the matter 
himself. 


After working on the problem about an hour, he discovered he had got just as far 
as the third grade of the Lytton Elementary School. Sure enough, he found two 
books, each written by a distinguished zoologist, one of which asserted positively 
that turtles can hear rather well, while the other stated: “No evidence has been 
found that turtles can hear sounds transmitted through air.” “Remind me to quit 
reading books,” Dr. Miller remarked to the Academy's Librarian as he abandoned 
this line of inquiry. 

Next he called up Robert Dempster, Aquatic Biologist at the Steinhart Aquar- 
ium. “Can turtles hear?” inquired Dr. Miller. “I don’t know,” replied Mr. Dempster 
briefly and accurately. “Well, ask Don Simpson,” suggested Dr. Miller. “Ask Jack 
Dobson.” Mr. Simpson, who does the collecting for the Aquarium, stated that 
turtles are hard to sneak up on; he thought they could hear. Mr. Dobson, who feeds 
the turtles in the Aquarium after Mr. Simpson has collected them, opined that they 
are deaf. This seemed to leave the matter about where it had been for some con- 
siderable time. 
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